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giving to what we mean the name that we give to other uniquenesses, 
also called 'relations.' 

4. The same remarks apply, mutatis mutandis, to the distinct- 
ness of consciousness from its object, as compared with the distinct- 
ness of objects from each other. The former distinctness is just 
what it is, and nothing else. From the one kind of distinctness 
we may not argue to the other kind, without giving some proof that 
the conclusion is valid, apart from the argument. We may illus- 
trate our meaning by using the one kind of distinctness as example 
when we are speaking of the other kind, but illustration of meaning 
is no proof of correctness of meaning. 

5. It may not be urged, except in malicious sophistry, that if 
there is an awareness of awareness, there must by the same token 
be an awareness of awareness of awareness, and so on ad infinitum. 
Suppose one were to say that the similarity of black to gray is similar 
to the similarity of red to pink (both the gray and the pink being 
obtained by mixing white with another color) , has such a statement 
set one upon a sorites of similarities, of which there is no ending? 
The man who should refuse to count his children for fear lest, when 
he got started on his enumeration, he might find a new child born 
with each step in the count, ought to be sent to an asylum of some 
sort where he could find refuge from his rapidly increasing domestic 
burdens. Again, the mere fact that in the abstract numerical series 
what is true of n is also true of n + 1, does not guarantee the 
actual existence in rerum, natvxa of three parents for a child who 
has two. In like manner I do not see why it should be argued that 
if there be an awareness of awareness, then we have counted two 
and must go on to count three and four and five awarenesses. This 
way madness lies. 

EVANDER BRADLEY McGlLVART. 
University of Wisconsin. 



DISCUSSION 

THE PRAGMATIC CURE OF DOUBT 

l^TO humanist could possibly remain unmoved by Professor Rus- 
-*-^ sell's pathetic appeal to be saved from the agonies of philo- 
sophic doubt by so irresistibly cogent a proof of pragmatism that he 
would have no alternative to embracing it. 1 Professor Russell seems 
the more deserving of assistance because his eyes have been opened 
1 See this Journal, Vol. IV., p. 57, ' Pragmatism as the Salvation from 
Philosophic Doubt.' 
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to the fact that all the other theories of knowledge do logically issue 
in philosophic doubt. This, he sees, is the end of idealistic and real- 
istic epistemologies alike, and his recognition of it shows that he has 
accurately gauged the philosophic situation. 

The saving of souls, however, is a ticklish business and one re- 
quiring a certain cooperation on the patient's part. It will be wise, 
therefore, at first to essay nothing more ambitious than a diagnosis 
of his malady, and though I have had some little experience of his 
constitution, 2 I shall not attempt more than this, with the addition, 
perhaps, of a few suggestions for alleviating the most distressing 
symptoms. 

It is clear, in the first place, that Professor Russell has not tried 
the general regimen which pragmatism has prescribed for the philo- 
sophic doubter. The general specific for doubt lies in the recogni- 
tion of the unreality of merely theoretic doubt. It is illegitimate to 
doubt what works in practise for no other reason than that one finds 
oneself able to deny it in the abstract. For the primary business of 
truth is to guide life rather than to repress idle questionings. Now 
in this case it is not part of Professor Russell's contention that the 
pragmatic standpoint would be unsatisfactory if he could attain it. 
He even admits (p. 61) that it 'saves from doubt those who are or 
happen to become pragmatists. ' He only complains that he is not 
driven on to this standpoint. But how can he be cured by a specific 
he declines to take? How can he be saved, if he will not sacrifice 
his belief in a theoretic truth which is somehow independent of 
action and unaffected by the pragmatic sifting out of unprofitable 
theories ? 

But perhaps Professor Russell means to contend that it is not 
his heart which is at fault, but his thought. He has a wish to believe 
(p. 60), but needs intellectual enlightenment as to how the pragmatic 
analysis of truth can on its own principles acquire a claim upon his 
acceptance. It must show itself a true doctrine, in its own sense of 
'truth.' That is, the pragmatic conception of truth as a fulfilling 
experience must apply also to its own truth. 

Surely a very reasonable demand, and if this were all, Professor 
Russell's cure should be speedy and complete. For there is no diffi- 
culty about interpreting the claim to truth made by the pragmatic 
view of truth as meaning that if it is accepted, it will be found satis- 
factory. The pragmatic analysis will thus be true by its own stand- 
ard, if on being tried it appears satisfactory. 

But I greatly fear that this is not quite all that Professor Russell 
means. He wants pragmatism to prove itself 'true' (in the sense ' 

2 Cf. this Joubnal, Vol. III., p. 590, and Vol. IV., p. 42. 
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'satisfactory') without trying it and so finding it satisfactory. He 
wants to be saved from doubt by no act of his own. And this, of 
course, would be an absurdity on the pragmatic theory, seeing that a 
truth has to be tried to be verified by its working. It would be 
inconsistent in a theory, which claims to be satisfactory if tried, to 
try to be equally satisfactory when not tried. Professor Russell, 
therefore, must have been deluded when he thought he had a wish to 
believe : he was really bent on imposing impossible conditions. 

Nor are the reasons far to seek. What is troubling him at bot- 
tom is (1) the fact that the pragmatic theory has to be adopted be- 
fore it can be verified; (2) the fact that the choice between it and its 
rivals is a real one, a free option, and not a matter of intellectual 
compulsion; and (3) the fact that he will not recognize the reality 
of alternatives. 3 And if he is (as I suspect) really free, he can not, 
of course, be compelled to exercise his choice. Nor can a theory 
which demands to be chosen as an alternative to skepticism and as a 
preliminary to its own verification, possibly exercise upon him the 
vis a tergo he desires. 

But what does this prove but the determination of his deter- 
minism? He is, of course, free to be determined, if he is not de- 
termined to be free. But he may be enabled to perceive how arbi- 
trary his procedure is, if it is pointed out to him that similar alterna- 
tives and occasions for real choices occur all over the philosophic field. 
Thus (1) the choice between the optimistic and the pessimistic 
interpretation of experience is an open one, and confirms itself when 
made, 4 though no man can be forced to adopt either in its integrity. 
(2) The causal postulate need not be made, and can only be proved 
after it has been assumed. 5 (3) The choice between determinism 
and libertarianism is similar. 6 So (4) is the rejection of solipsism. 7 
Why, then, should not the decision here, viz., that between skepticism 
and pragmatism, be of the same kind, and require an act of will? 
The recognition of such acts is surely nothing a voluntaristic philos- 
ophy need boggle at, and the diagnosis indicated by Professor Rus- 
sell's symptoms would seem to be incipient paralysis of the will pro- 
ceeding (probably) from chronic intellectualitis. 

Plain traces of the same malady appear also in the subsequent 
difficulties discovered by Professor Russell. He repeats the old ob- 
jection that pragmatism must be solipsism, but candidly states the 
answer, viz., that 'others' may be postulated, though not that this 

* As in his former article. Cf . Vol. IV., p. 44. 
4 Cf. ' Humanism,' p. 164. 

*Cf. 'Studies in Humanism,' p. 361. 

• Cf . ibid., p. 406. 
'Ibid., pp. 471-2. 
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postulate is found to work. But he then speedily converts this pos- 
tulate into a 'presupposition,' which may be a very different thing. 
For a 'presupposition,' as intellectualistically understood, is usually 
regarded as something proved or superior to proof, whereas a postu- 
late is assumed before it is proved, and is proved by its use. 

Again, the 'right to start with a pluralistic world' (p. 62) is at 
once rendered nugatory by a denial of the right to conceive it in such 
a way that its constituents can interact so as to form a world. But 
this denial rests merely on an arbitrary interpretation of the word 
'independent' which is only put upon it when a verbal refutation of 
'pluralism' is required. 

Logical completeness would perhaps require me to discuss at 
length the objections Professor Russell bases on his preception of the 
self -verifying and self-consolidating course of experience. But with- 
out attempting this, I may finally point out to him that as he conceives 
the correspondence or agreement of thought with reality, it falls very 
far short of transcending experience, and so differs both from the 
absolutist and from the realist notions on the subject. He will find 
on reflection that neither his sense of correspondence nor a certain 
determinateness of reality is in any way inconsistent with prag- 
matism. 8 He will then convince himself that pragmatism can and 
does attach a meaning to 'correspondence' which differs toto ccelo 
from that of intellectualism, but apparently has the good fortune to 
coincide with his own. And then it may be that his cure will be 
complete. 

F. C. S. Schiller. 

Cobpus Chbisti College, Oxfobd. 



A REPLY TO DR. SCHILLER 

IN No. 2 of the current volume of this Journal Dr. Schiller briefly 
and somewhat humorously discussed an article of mine which 
appeared in No. 22 of the preceding volume, and in the present 
number he kindly undertakes to answer what he calls my pathetic 
appeal to be saved from philosophic doubt. I take this oppor- 
tunity to reply to these discussions in their order. 

I 

And first, to reply to Dr. Schiller's discussion of my article upon 
'The Pragmatist's Meaning of Truth,' I am entirely willing to 
put in the place of his 'Babe in the Wood' a man as fully endowed 

* For further particulars see ' Studies in Humanism,' especially pp. 422-51. 



